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An  Open  Letter 


On  Being  Intellectually  Respectable 

by  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Davis,  Jr. 
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Dear  Missionary  Friend: 

On  one  occasion  Clemanceau,  World  War  I Premier  of  France,  observed, 

“War  is  too  important  to  leave  to  the  generals.’’  In  the  spirit  of  Clemanceau  I 
suggest  that  the  missionary  movement  is  too  important  to  leave  to  the  missionaries! 
Too  often  laymen  have  not  ventured  an  opinion  on  the  program:  their  role  has  been 
to  support  it.  Now  as  a layman  (and  as  an  historian)  I venture  a judgment. 

The  missionary  opens  the  field,  the  historian  listens  and  generalizes.  Those 
who  have  gone  before  you  have  said  a great  deal  to  me.  I am  grateful  to  them.  But 
such  listening  raises  questions,  some  of  which  I present  in  detail.  You  will 
readily  detect  both  my  own  concern  as  well  as  something  of  my  faith.  Had  I 
neither  I would  scarcely  bother  to  write. 

Dr.  W.  Stanley  Rycroft  in  Religion  and  Faith  in  Latin  America,  gives  me 
the  cue: 


'-‘Neither  the  Roman  Catholic  nor  the  Freethinker  regards  Protestantism  as  being 
intellectually  respectable.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  intellectuals 
is  relatively  small.  . . . Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  intellig ensia 
in  Latin  America  considers  the  Protestant  faith  as  having  little  intellectual 
appeal  or  basis.  Another  reason  is  that  neither  type  of  intellectual . . .is  aware 
of  the  noteworthy  intellectual  activity  and  profound  scholarship  among  church- 
men in  Protestant  countries  such  as  Great  Britain,  Germany , and  the  United 
States ."  (P.  131) 

This  statement  from  one  totally  committed  to  the  advancement  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Latin  America  should  stop  us  in  our  tracks  — dead  still.  So  it  has 
come  to  this  — of  all  things!  Protestantism,  born  and  nourished  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Western  Europe  and  England,  the  faith  that  furnished  the  motivation  for 
higher  learning  in  the  English  colonies,  is  not  regarded  as  intellectually  respect- 
able in  Latin  America!  Latin  America,  where  illiteracy  — even  in  official  figures 
— ranges  from  13%  in  Argentina,  Brazil  50%,  Chile  20%,  Mexico  (1940)  54%, 
sees  our  religious  persuasion  not  as  bad  — positively  — but  as  unworthy  of  an 
educated  man’s  serious  attention.  I might  allow  as  a general  charge  against 
Protestantism  that  it  is  too  much  a bookish  faith,  a faith  of  intellectual  commit- 
ment. Yet  precisely  this  emphasis  of  our  faith  Latin  Americans  have  missed. 

As  a major  field  for  Protestant  evangelism  we  have  been  down  here,  in 
force,  for  fifty  years,  a full  half-century.  And  what  can  we  record  for  our  labor 
among  these  southern  republics?  We  have  found  many  and  true  believers  among 
the  small  shopkeepers,  the  menial,  the  humble,  the  poor,  the  unskilled  in  the 
trades,  the  downtrodden  — God’s  own,  we  know.  And  among  these  needy  we 
Protestants —you,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  pastors  — have  established  our 
legal  right  to  exist,  to  move,  and  to  work  unafraid.  With  but  few  exceptions,  we 
have  brought  practicing  religious  liberty  to  Latin  America.  We  won  it  at  the  cost 
of  great  patience  with  harrassment  that,  often  as  not,  arose  more  out  of  human 
cussedness  than  out  of  a religious  direction  counter  to  our  program.  And  then  we 
have  done  mighty  works  of  mercy.  We  have  taught  the  ignorant  to  read:  we  have 
trained  the  peasant  to  farm;  the  unskilled  have  learned  a trade.  To  the  poor  and 
the  shiftless  we  have  brought  self-respect  and  a purpose  in  life.  We  inculcated 
respect  for  manual  labor  and  a modicum  of  cleanliness:  if  we  came  with  a Bible 
message  in  one  hand,  we  held  a bar  of  soap  in  the  other.  As  I sat  in  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Mexico  City  just  off  the  Zocalo,  I saw  many  obviously 
poor  and  humble,  but  no  unwashed  ones.  Latin  American  Protestants,  I think  it 
fair  to  say,  use  somewhat  more  than  their  per  capita  share  of  soap. 
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But  is  this  all7  Did  we  come  to  Latin  America  only  for  this  — to  bring  an 
antiseptic  faith7  To  be  a sort  of  social  service  unit  with  an  inexhaustable  sup- 
ply of  Bible  verses,  a sort  of  Community  Chest  with  a moral  tinge  to  it7  No  — I 
will  not  have  it  so.  Protestants  have  worked  where  and  as  they  could.  Their 
message  has  revealed  truth  to  those  who  would  hear;  and  hearing,  many  believed. 
And  believing,  they  acted  like  men  and  women  who  know  in  Whom  they  have 
believed.  But  who  listened  and  believed?  The  lower  strata  of  society,  largely; 
and  to  win  more  and  more  of  these  folk  our  ecclesiastical  machinery  and  our 
message  has  been  shaped  to  their  understanding  and  to  their  need. 

Now  we  must  add  another  string  to  our  bow.  We;  in  our  way,  are  ready  to 
move  to  a new  frontier.  We  have  a message  that  can  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  rich,  that  can  fill  the  void  of  the  man  who  is  familiar  with  all  faiths  and 
believes  in  none.  The  literati,  the  philosophes , the  semi-professional  writers, 
the  directors  and  the  subdirectors  of  state  and  of  business  can  find  themselves 
as  lost  in  the  mazes  of  modern  society  as  the  countryman  who,  peering  down 
endless  rows  of  corn,  sees  only  physical  toil,  poverty,  disease,  and  death.  Our 
religious  message  we  know  can  meet  the  mind  of  modern,  thinking  man  because 
we  are,  you  are,  such  persons.  In  our  own  minds  and  persons  we  testify  to  an 
intellectually  satisfying  religious  faith. 

Yet  this  message  has  not  impressed  the  university  student,  the  newspaper 
man,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  or  the  Latin  American  chief  of  state.  It  could: 
it  should  - but  it  has  not.  What  is  wrong  when  such  people  regard  Protestantism 
as  a program  of  good  practices  but  see  nothing  worthy  of  an  intellectual  appeal. 

If  there  is  nothing  intellectually  wrong  with  our  faith  (I  am  assuming  that  you 
accept  my  assumption),  then  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  us,  with  you 
and  me:  I as  a supporter  of  the  cause,  you  as  the  operator  in  the  field,  and  all 
the  planners  and  workers  in  between.  We  are  missing  something.  We  never 
intended  that  our  testimony  should  be  lost  in  a cloud  of  good  deeds. 

To  our  good  hearts  we  must  add  an  educated  mind,  a willingness  to  think 
our  way  through  as  well  as  to  work  our  way  through.  Once  I heard  Christopher 
Morley  lecture  on  “The  Moral  Obligation  to  be  Intelligent’’  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  Desdemona  and  Othello,  but  their  lives,  he 
reminded  us,  became  symbols  of  utter  tragedy  because  they  did  not  use  their 
intelligence.  Five  minutes  of  adult,  rational  exchange  of  opinions  and  their 
misunderstandings  would  have  vanished.  Intelligence  is  a moral  force.  We  are 
not  exempt  from  the  moral  commitment  to  use  and  to  train  our  intelligence.  And, 
like  Virtue,  we  can  never  have  enough  of  it.  We  have  a moral  obligation  to 
achieve  an  educated  mind. 


Communication:  More  than  Translation 

I propose  that  we  consider  intelligence  in  religion  as  meaning  an  explana- 
tion of  faith  in  terms  of  the  cultural  and  intellectual  patterns  of  the  auditor. 

This  we  have  not  done  for  the  educated  man  of  Latin  America,  but  we  must  do  it 
if  our  faith  is  to  meet  his  religious  need.  This  is  no  new  idea:  the  problem  is 
as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  Paul  prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  justify  his 
faith  intellectually.  He  repeatedly  said  that  no  one  else  could  explain  the  faith 
of  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles  so  well  as  he.  Did  they  fancy  a mystery  faith:  “Come, 
and  I will  give  you  a mystery.’’  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  he  omitted  in 
Athens,  and  out  of  the  Greek  search  for  all  gods  plus  one  more  he  brought  a 
message  of  the  One.  Notice  that  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans  he  never  disparaged 
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the  Gentile  faith,  even  while  pointing  out  its  limitations.  Or,  again,  the  Gospel 
of  John  clearly  interprets  Christianity  in  terms  of  Greetf  philosophy,  and  since 
Western  Europe  inherited  Greek  culture,  we  prefer  this  interpretation  of  Jesus  to 
that  of  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  which  chose  to  explain  Him  in  terms  of  Jewish 
experience. 

This  problem  the  Christian  Church  has  repeatedly  faced,  and  as  members 
of  the  shock  forces  of  Protestantism  you  must  adapt  or  explain  our  faith  in 
terms  of  Latin  culture,  in  the  terms  of  your  auditors.  You  must  know  their  social, 
political,  and  historical  thoughts,  and  their  present  religious  attitudes.  Octavio 
Paz  dedicated  his  thoughtful  book,  The  Labyrinth  of  Solitude,  to  his  countrymen 
“who  know  themselves  to  be  Mexicans.’’  This  comment  reminds  us  that  there 
are  many  Latin  residents  who  have  but  the  faintest  idea  of  their  own  cultural 
identity  — certainly  the  poor  and  the  unschooled  do  not.  These  know  their  daily 
needs,  a world  of  want.  Among  such  we  have  labored  with  compassion,  but 
among  these  folk  we  faced  the  minimum  need  for  intellectual  adaptation.  The 
unschooled  do  not  think  abstractly.  Our  religious  convictions  we  justified  in 
our  works.  The  motivation  that  sent  us  to  Latin  America  kept  us  there.  The  poor 
and  needy  were  not  prepared  to  evaluate  our  theology:  they  judged  our  works. 
When  we  encountered  the  Intellectual  or  the  Freethinker,  in  terms  of  our  English 
cultural  background  he  seemed  quite  impractical,  and  we  certainly  appeared 
alien  to  him.  And  so  we  drew  apart  — he  to  his  books  and  we  to  work  with  those 
humble  folk  who  asked  no  questions  and  who  responded  with  gratitude  for  our 
love  and  service. 

But  now  we  are  well  established  at  this  social  level.  It  is  time  to  serve  a 
new  group.  The  Intellectual  needs  our  message  too,  and  the  missionary  move- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  meet  him  in  his  intellectual  and  cultural  home.  The 
religious  terminology,  the  traditional  theological  expressions  of  Prairie  View  or 
Peoria,  of  Willow  Creek  or  Walla  Walla  (all  a product  of  crystalization  of  three 
centuries  of  political  and  religious  experience  of  the  English-speaking  world) 
fall  on  uncomprehending  ears.  To  the  man  of  Latin  culture  who  knows  himself 
as  such  we  must  bring  our  Protestantism  within  his  thought  patterns. 

A book  reviewer  in  the  Spanish  language  news  magazine,  Vision,  observed: 

"Until  recently  students  and  scholars  in  the  United  States  have  failed  to  pay 
attention  to  the  principal  pastime  of  the  great  mass  of  intellectually  active 
Latin  Americans:  philosophical  speculation  and  political  theorizing . . . . The 
Literati  read  and  study  poetry,  novels,  and  short  stories." . . . 

The  Protestant  missionary  from  the  United  States  has  shared  this  fault  of 
his  own  national  intelligensia,  but  we  can  afford  this  luxury  no  longer.  We  must 
match  the  intellectually  active  mind:  a heart  of  Christian  love  is  not  enough.  A 
religious  faith  sufficiently  charged  to  polarize  speculation  and  theory  must  come 
in  terms  recognizable  to  the  Literati;  and  midwestern,  conservative  Protestantism 
when  translated,  word  for  word,  into  Spanish  does  not  register  well.  The  rationale, 
the  framework  of  religious  verity  that  carried  meaning  in  Decatur,  Illinois,  or 
Decatur,  Texas,  sounds  flat  — it  falls  flat  — in  Santiago,  Cuba,  or  in  Santiago, 
Chile.  The  faith  is  not  flat,  but  the  presentation  certainly  has  little  intellectual 
appeal. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  intelligensia  north  and  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande?  The  reading  of  the  Latin  American  intellectual  is  likely  to  be  wider  and 
deeper  than  aU.S.  university  student  of  similar  advancement,  and  the  questions 
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are  liable  to  be  correspondingly  more  abstract.  For  example,  under  the  title  Myth 
and  Religion  the  psychoanalysis  of  C.  G.  Jung  has  been  translated  into  Spanish, 
and  the  university  trained  groups  will  expect  an  intelligent  and  reasoned  answer 
in  terms  of  Jung’s  thesis.  A generalized  response  of  “Bad!  Bad!’’  will  v/in  you 
no  converts  nor  end  the  questions  — only  silence  them  in  your  presence.  Also, 
The  Primitive  Church  by  Albert  Erhard  has  been  translated  into  Spanish.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  modern,  comparative,  analytical,  historical  conclusions,  the 
fruit  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  has  ‘arrived’  in  Latin  America.  What  will  you 
say  when  this  new  history  challenges  the  traditional  concepts  such  as  — let  us 
say  — that  St.  Paul’s  life  as  given  in  his  letters  cannot  be  squared  with  the 
sequence  in  the  Book  of  Acts?  Can  you  have  a standing  before  the  thoughtful 
student  (or  citizen)  if  you,  yourself,  are  not  familiar  with  the  great  landmarks  of 
modern  research  and  Biblical  analysis?  No  man  need  (nor  does,  probably)  accept 
every  conclusion  of  the  great  scholars  since  Harnack,  but  no  man  can  deeply 
influence  the  intellectual  unless  he  has  taken  this  scholarship  into  account. 

The  Latin  American  intellectual  whose  quest  turns  toward  religion  may 
fairly  expect  an  impartial  evaluation  of  Protestant  religious  thought  of  the  past 
century:  the  profound  scholarship  of  Johan  Weiss  that  challenges  the  traditional 
assumption  of  a quick,  spontaneous  origin  of  our  Gospels;  Albert  Schweitzer’s 
masterly  summary,  The  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus,  or  Rudolph  Bultman’s 
Primitive  Christianity . If  Latin  America  is  now  becoming  aware  of  what  Stanley 
Rycroft  calls  “the  noteworthy  intellectual  activity  and  profound  scholarship 
among  churchmen  in  Protestant  countries,’’  the  introduction  did  not  come  through 
missionary  channels.  Today,  Latin  America  needs  an  informed  and  objective 
introduction  to  Barth  and  Tillich,  for  example.  The  Protestant  missionary  should 
present  this  material  first  and  best.  But  judging  from  present  indications,  the 
impact  of  modern  scholarship  of  the  past  century  will  not  come  to  Latin  America 
through  the  Protestant  movement  (and  that  is  unfortunate),  but  independently, 
through  translators  seeking  markets  that  the  educated  of  Latin  America  provide. 
But  even  if  we  do  not  bring  it,  we  shall  have  to  react  to  it. 

We  may  disagree  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  psychological  motiva- 
tions of  life,  but  the  human  personality  influenced  by  the  external  forces  of  life 
or  twisted  by  physical  quirks  we  must  recognize.  To  neglect  the  body  of  modern 
psychology  because  it  has  not  been  religiously  oriented  will  only  alienate  the 
probing  mind  of  Latin  America.  With  amazement  I have  just  read  the  work  of 
Eugene  A.  Nida,  Customs  and  Cultures.  Quite  clearly  this  author  is  trying  to 
show  to  the  Protestant  missionary  world  the  religious  uses  of  anthropology.  He 
has  to  explain  the  rudimentary  vocabulary  of  the  science;  he  offers  undergraduate 
instruction  on  racial  origins  and  characteristics.  Anthropology  has  been  a part  of 
the  intellectual  baggage  of  the  Western  World  for  a full  half-century,  but  the 
Protestant  missionary  movement  balks.  Understandably,  of  course.  The  anthro- 
pologist wants  to  study  what  exists;  he  reports  on  variant  sexual  practices;  he 
finds  in  the  warfare  of  primitive  peoples  something  starkly  pure  and  wonderful. 

He  passes  no  moral  judgment.  But  this  the  missionary  does  — most  definitely.  He 
sees  what  is  and  works  to  bring  about  a softer,  more  generous  society.  Soon  he 
works  a change  almost  beyond  imagining,  a change  that  precludes  the  possibility 
of  return  to  the  pre-missionary  days.  The  missionary  spoils  the  anthropologist’s 
field  of  study:  the  anthropologist  refuses  to  evaluate  the  society  that  he  finds, 
and  his  refusal  the  missionary  disdains.  Even  so,  the  Christians  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  accept  the  science  of  Anthropology.  For  the 
missionary  to  ignore  it  as  stuff  useless  to  the  man  of  university  calibre  is  vain 
and  non-intellectual  as  well.  The  social  sciences  have  but  recently  begun  to 
receive  serious  attention  in  Latin  America.  At  the  peril  of  losing  intellectual 
respect  we  must,  as  representatives  of  the  Protestant  world  from  which  we  come, 
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offer  this  contribution  of  the  modern  mind,  confident  that  having  tried  all  things, 
our  auditors  will  hold  to  that  which  is  good,  and  that  GOOD  will  be  near  our  own 
intellectual  base. 

Again,  I have  been  reading  here  in  San  Jose  the  devotional  booklet,  El 
Aposento  Alto.  I have  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  extending  my  Spanish 
vocabulary  from  the  academic  to  the  devotional,  but  its  tacit  assumption 
staggers  me.  The  booklet  is  a translation  of  the  English  language  manual,  The 
Upper  Room.  Every  devotional,  every  religious  idea,  every  prayer  is  a translation 
from  North  American,  English,  or  Scottish  sources.  In  this  Spanish  language 
publication  I find  nothing  that  reflects  a Latin  society,  Latin  thought,  Latin  devo- 
tion. Have  not  Latin  pastors  a religious  message?  Why  must  we  translate  prayers 
from  the  English  language?  I am  confident  that  Latin  American  Protestants  have 
a constructive,  meaningful  religious  message.  But  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Spanish  version,  or  of  the  Protestants  who  sponsor  the  work.  As 
long  as  this  attitude  prevails,  Protestantism  will  continue  an  alien  thing. 

What  to  do?  Know  and  appreciate  the  culture  and  the  intellectual  frame- 
work of  the  literate  groups  to  which  we  go.  Easy  to  say:  hard  to  do.  How  natural 
to  prefer  our  own! 


A Proud  Literary  Heritage 

At  the  Spanish  Language  Institute  yesterday  I heard  a man  who  is  preparing 
for  ministry  in  Argentina  say,  “The  Latin  Americans  have  not  known  where  to 
turn,”  and  imply  thereby  that  as  a cultural  group  they  are  lost,  and  (again  by 
implication)  that  we  of  the  United  States  - and  certainly  the  budding  mission- 
aries — do  know  where  to  turn.  Dare  we  assume  as  an  intellectual  proposition 
that  we,  as  North  American  Creatures  of  Light,  go  to  a culture  lost  and  dark? 

Latin  culture  in  the  Americas  boasts  a history  older  than  that  of  the  English. 
Mexicans  began  to  print  books  a half-century  before  Jamestown  was  founded.  No 
educational  plant  in  the  English  colonies  could  even  remotely  touch  that  of  the 
University  in  Mexico  City  that  now  houses  the  National  Preparatory  School.  The 
Spanish  colonial  missionary  program  in  and  for  Latin  America  remains  one  of  the 
world’s  most  dramatic  religious  movements,  and  by  every  outward  sign  it  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  any  religious  drive  ever  has.  From  the  California  mission 
stations  to  Santiago,  Chile,  in  the  Spanish  or  the  Portuguese  area,  no  culture 
ever  invested  more  of  its  money  in  religious  buildings.  Its  superb  churches 
welcomed  worshipers  as  spontaneous  and  as  receptive  as  any,  and  its  preaching 
was  as  consecrated.  The  wood  carving  of  the  pulpits  in  the  Latin  American 
colonial  church  bears  artistic  testimony  of  their  love  of  sermons,  and  the  17th 
century  New  England  divine’s  expostulation,  “We  are  a gospel-glutted  genera- 
tion’’ was  no  less  true  south  of  the  Brazos.  Throughout  their  historical  past  the 
Latins  knew  “where  to  turn’’  for  religious  guidance.  Their  faith  was  in  God,  and 
well  founded. 

But  the  Nineteenth  Century  brought  industrial  revolution,  profound  and 
deep.  Modern  scholarship  presented  intellectual  problems  for  which  their  religious 
training  gave  no  ready  answers  and  the  new  sciences  of  Psychology  and  Sociology, 
and  the  challenge  of  Positivism  all  presented  question  marks  rampant  over  a 
church  dormant  — if  one  may  mock  the  language  of  heraldy.  And  then  where  to 
turn?  Well  — where  have  WE  turned  in  the  English-speaking  world  to  answer 
religiously  the  psychological  problem  of  personal  identity  or  to  state  with  reli- 
gious certainty  the  answer  to  society’s  problems  of  the  slum?  Do  we  know  the 
answer  to  isolation  so  dulling  to  the  senses  that  unconventional  behavior  offers 
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an  outlet?  And  to  what  do  we  turn  as  a society  when  bitter  poverty  cramps  and 
thwarts  life?  The  easy,  pat  answer  to  “Love  the  Lord  Jesus;  trust  in  Him  and 
you  shall  be  saved’’  does  not  satisfy  us,  nor  does  it  satisfy  the  society  of  our 
neighbors  southward. 

Still,  the  Latin  has  been  aware  of  his  problem;  he  has  starkly  revealed  his 
situation,  and  if  his  literature  shows  that  religion  plays  small  part  in  his  thinking, 
then  here  Protestantism  has  its  opportunity.  But  only  thinking  Protestantism,  a 
Protestantism  aware  of  the  intellectual  entity  of  Latin  American  thought  and 
ready  to  advance  with  religious  witness.  Let  me  indicate  — even  in  a most 
cursory  manner  — the  richness  of  Latin  thought  and  literature,  in  essays  and  in 
novels  most  especially,  for  the  sheer  scope  of  the  novel  permits  a detailed 
study  of  social  and  psychic  problems  not  practically  possible  in  essays  or  in 
poetry.1  I proceed  almost  at  random  and  with  considerable  trepidation. 

As  I begin:  Jose  Marti,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Cuban  movement  for 
Independence.  His  essays,  dreams  of  a good  life,  his  meditations  and  aspira- 
tions — make  up  (in  a recent  edition)  sixty  small  volumes.  Marti  is  read  through- 
out Latin  America  by  the  educated  class,  and  no  man  can  appear  to  be  well  read 
or  hope  to  move  in  cultivated  circles  until  he  can  pass  an  informed  opinion  on 
Marti’s  thought.  For  my  part,  I have  never  forgotten  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  Mexican,  Guitierrez  Najera,  a son  of  middle  class  parents.  His  problem  was 
that  of  the  rootless,  striving  middle  class  in  all  Latin  America.  Harrassed  by 
doubt,  he  sought  religious  answers  to  his  questions  and  found  none.  Both  his 
prose  and  his  poetry  has  rhythm,  tenderness,  imagery.  Under  the  enigmatic  name 
of  “El  Duque  Job’’  his  essays  record  his  doubts  and  troubles.  Some  of  his 
essays  he  presents  in  a religious  format,  as  lay  sermons.  One,  I remember, 
treats  of  Temptation,  a subject  with  which  he  had  more  than  a passing  acquaint- 
ance. He  chose  to  reverse  the  idealization  of  Temptation  as  a horrid,  hawk-nosed, 
grizzly  woman.  Rather,  Temptation,  he  said,  should  appear  only  as  allurement  — 
charming,  seductive,  feminine.  “Si,  senoritas,  tentacion  es  bella!’’  (Yes,  indeed, 
young  ladies;  temptation  is  attractive!)  And  finally,  lost  in  a world  of  doubt,  he 
killed  himself  in  drink.  There  were  Protestants  in  Mexico  in  1895,  but  for  some 
reason  he  and  they  never  met  in  understanding.  What  do  we  have  for  today’s 
essayists  and  newspaper  men?  Only  slogans  translated  from  another  tongue? 

When  we  turn  to  wars  and  revolutions,  we  find  no  better  place  to  start  than 
with  Mariano  Azuelo’s  Los  de  abajo  (The  Underdogs).  The  Latins  have  known 
where  to  turn  when  they  study  the  motivations  of  revolutionaries  or  the  corrosive 
effects  of  war  and  of  its  bitterness  and  disillusionment.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  our 
Civil  War  mean  nothing  below  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  Mexican  Revolution  of 
1910-1917  in  fact  or  in  fiction  applies  in  all  the  countries,  and  it  is  their  reac- 
tion to  revolution  and  civil  war  that  must  concern  you. 

Or  that  perennial  favorite  wherever  you  go:  Romulo  Gallego’s  Dona 
Barbara,  twenty  editions  now  gone  — a study  of  the  impact  of  environment  and  a 

1 ''The  Latin  American  novel  is,  in  general,  a more  exact  document  than 
History,  It  deals  with  the  most  sensitive  issues.  It  explains  the  point  of  view 
of  the  countryman,  of  the  masses. ''  — German  Arciniegas. 

And  from  Vision:  ''Various  sociologists  have  said  that  novelists,  more 
than- essayists  or  poets,  are  those  who  create  national  or  regional  habits  and 
who  most  greatly  contribute  to  the  forging  of  myths  that  give  solidity  to  the 
spirit  of  a nation  and  guide  it  into  the  discovery  of  its  own  personality.  And  few 
are  there  today  who  would  doubt  that  Hispanic  America  has  not  yet  sensed  that 
discovery. " 
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remote  society  upon  human  life,  a life  without  religion.  Almost  any  Latin  country 
has  areas  to  which  this  book  applies.  The  Latin  Americans  have  read  the  book 
and  pondered  its  consequences.  Their  problem,  their  way  of  looking  at  it  you 
must  know  in  order  to  avoid  sheer  impertinence  in  discussing  current  life.  To  tell 
a social  order  where  to  turn  without  knowing  its  own  probings  is  not,  really,  very 
respectable. 

Yet  not  all  is  dull  and  forboding.  Some  upper  classmen  live  by  a charming 
code.  Revolution  can  become  channelized  into  barracks  revolt  (cuartelazo)  with 
its  own  precise  rules,  and  if  one  can  but  get  a government  job  (‘getting  on  the 
budget’  is  the  term),  everything  looks  rosy.  Every  intellectual  knows  about  this 
side  of  life  so  charmingly  told  by  T.  R.  Ibarra  in  Young  Man  of  Caracas.  You 
once  enjoyed  Washington  Irving’s  Father  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York, 
but  you  will  not  be  reading  that  any  more.  Instead,  read  some  portions  of 
Ricardo  Palma’s  Peruvian  Traditions.  (There  are  some  70-odd  volumes)  — half 
history,  half  whimsy;  and  which  is  which  you  can  never  guess.  This  charming 
impact  of  the  Spanish  mother  culture  on  modern  Peru  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
former  Spanish  colonies;  and  besides,  you  miss  most  glorious  fun  and  a very  wise 
man’s  reflections  if  you  omit  Palma.  Most  certainly  the  Latin  Americans  have  not 
overlooked  him  and  I am  well  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I say  that  your 
Spanish  conversation  (to  say  nothing  of  your  sermons)  will  improve  with  the 
spicing  of  this  Peruvian  writer. 

No  man  has  ever  written  a more  vivid  account  of  man  against  nature  than 
Gil  Gilbert’s  Our  Daily  Bread.  The  poor  and  the  helpless  cry  for  aid  and  they  get 
none.  In  the  Ecuador  of  which  he  writes  religious  rites  become  the  shabby  adorn- 
ment of  those  who  put  on  airs.  In  irony,  the  author  traces  the  ‘ American’  solution 
of  the  agricultural  problem  — and  more  misery  results!  After  you  have  read  this 
book,  you  will  sound  off  less  quickly  on  what  ought  to  be  done  about  the  land 
and  the  people.  A slow  response  sometimes  improves  a foreigner’s  reception  into 
the  association  of  thinking  men. 

The  problem  of  the  Indian  in  white  man’s  society  we  solved  in  the  United 
States  by  forcing  the  Indian  into  reservations.  On  this  matter  WE  knew  where  to 
turn  — to  the  soldier  and  to  the  rifle.  The  Latins  never  wholly  renounced  force 
nor  wholly  accepted  the  Indian.  Neither  their  problem  nor  their  solution  is  rele- 
vant to  our  culture  patterns  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  in  its  starkest 
reality  Ciro  Alegria  has  presented  in  his  novel,  Broad  and  Alien  is  the  World  - 
so  stark,  so  real  that  the  Peruvian  government  asked  him  to  feel  free  to  live  any- 
where but  in  his  native  land.  Before  you  dare  express  an  opinion  on  this  critical 
problem  that  exists,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  throughout  Latin  America, 
wait  until  you  have  considered  the  alternatives  that  the  author  surveys  for  you. 
Nor  can  you  understand  the  Aprista  Movement  in  Peru,  the  National  Revolutionary 
Movement  in  Bolivia,  or  — somewhat  more  indirectly  — the  Mexican  Revolution 
against  the  Diaz  Regime  until  you  have  made  this  book  your  own.  In  judging  the 
unrest  in  Latin  America  today  it  is  more  timely  than  the  morning  newspaper 
because  it  is  more  true. 

The  Argentine  pampas  - in  effect  — stretch  wider  than  the  boundaries  of 
the  country  because  the  literature  that  it  has  spawned  is  read  throughout  Latin 
America  and  almost  every  Latin  country  has  its  ‘Pampa’  — its  Wild  West.  Even  as 
small  a country  as  Costa  Rica  has  its  Guanacaste  Province,  and  just  as  every 
American  has  imagined  himself  riding  herd  over  endless  ranges  even  to  the 
Rockies,  so  the  Latin  has  answered  the  literary  call  of  the  wild  prairie  that  he 
finds  in  Martin  Hernandez’s  Martin  Fierro.  While  waiting  to  pay  my  rent  in  my 
landlord’s  living  room  here  in  San  Jose  I saw  a copy  of  Martin  Fierro  in  his 


library,  a library  obviously  collected  by  more  than  one  generation  of  educated 
minds.  Or  you  may  like  Ricardo  Guiraldes,  Don  Segundo  Sombra  (Mister  Second 
Shadow):  something  of  Mark  Twain’s  Huckleberry  Finn,  something  of  Captains 
Courageous , it  embodies  the  Argentine’s  dream  of  himself,  his  idealization  of 
the  past,  of  the  good,  free  life,  of  the  smothering  effect  of  state  and  of  society 
on  the  ‘natural  man.’  And  one  sees  the  ‘natural  man’  without  religion,  also. 

Take  the  works  of  Manuel  Galvez,  The  Normal  School  Teacher,  a psycho- 
logical study  of  an  educated  young  lady  in  the  dullest,  most  isolated  of  small 
towns  for  the  school  year  — the  Battle  of  Boredom  that  a thousand  Latins  have 
fought.  You  will  fight  it  too,  and  you  should  know  that  thoughtful  Latins  are 
conscious  of  the  problem  and  what  solutions  they  depict.  Or  the  same  author’s 
Holy  Wednesday . No  Protestant  missionary  can  afford  to  miss  this  study  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  turmoil  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  big  city.  The  book 
challenges  your  response  to  personal  temptations  or  to  those  of  your  congrega- 
tion. One  of  my  college  students  in  New  York  City,  while  reviewing  the  book, 
commented  on  an  Italian  priest  that  she  had  heard  preaching  in  some  small  town 
as  the  family  dutifully  stopped  for  a Sunday  morning  service  during  a drive  into 
New  Jersey.  “He  just  didn’t  know.”  Is  that  what  the  educated  man  of  Latin 
America  will  say  of  Protestant  preaching?  If  so,  it  is  a declaration  of  mental 
bankruptcy. 

In  his  The  Bay  of  Silence,  Eduardo  Mallea  wrote  vividly  of  the  sterility  of 
Argentine  middle  class  life  where  grand  thoughts  only  sputtered  into  ineffective 
action.  Every  Latin  country  has  the  aspiring  but  impractical  Literati,  more  at' 
home  with  a pencil  than  with  a pick.  So  unflattering  did  Dictator  Peron  find  the 
picture  of  the  “white  collar”  set  that  he  encouraged  the  author  to  remain  silent. 
Such  people  Mallea  shows  full  of  civic  virtue  and  empty  of  spiritual  meaning. 
Before  you  can  suggest  a way  of  filling  a life,  you  must  know  the  person  from 
the  inside  — as  his  countrymen  see  him.  Mallea’s  insight  brings  understanding  of 
the  next  university  rebellion  in  any  Latin  American  country  with  its  typical 
placard  stretching  the  width  of  the  street:  BASTA  [Enough] ; and  you  will  need 
his  insight  too. 

To  detour  briefly  — the  short  story  brings  its  flash  of  judgment,  and  Waldo 
Frank’s  collection  of  Argentine  short  stories  offers  a judgment  sharper  than  we 
would  dare  pass  on  a church  badly  served  by  the  casual  rascal.  Or  the  silly, 
dreaming  country  girl,  Rosalba:  a literary  invention,  truly;  but  the  dream  saw 
fulfillment  in  Evita  Peron.  If  you  doubt  it,  after  “Rosalba”,  read  Marfa  Flores, 
Woman  with  the  Whip,  or  Evita’s  My  Story. 

Social  conditions  of  Brazil  parallel  those  of  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
Everywhere  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  burgeoning  city  has  long  since  left  its 
imprint  upon  the  whole  society.  Beside  the  works  of  Argentine  city  life  that  I 
have  referred  to,  read  thoughtfully  Eric  Verrissimo’s  Crossroads.  Here  in  the 
Brazilian  city  after  the  First  World  War  live  the  teacher  (an  honorable  creature, 
but  as  pathetic  as  in  American  literature),  the  new-rich,  the  always-rich  who 
worry  about  the  undeserving  poor,  and  the  lost  young  people.  Or  Aluizio  Azevedo, 
A Brazilian  Tenement.  Here  cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life,  indeed.  After  reading 
the  book,  one  of  my  young  men  students  from  Harlem  declared  that  he  was  shocked 
at  the  immorality  of  Brazilian  city  life. 

In  the  rural  areas,  rather  than  in  the  cities,  the  landlords  are  the  earth- 
movers:  hacendados  or  estancieros  in  Spanish,  or  simply  ‘colonels’  in  Brazil. 

Rich  men  need  to  know  God’s  love  quite  as  much  as  do  the  poor;  and  you  need  to 
know  these  men  as  their  countrymen  see  them  before  you  pass  judgment.  There- 
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fore,  try  Jorge  Amado,  The  Violent  Land.  Behold  life  in  the  very  raw  and  as  bad 
as  anything  in  our  Wild  West  tradition:  the  Colonels,  the  poor;  the  central  govern- 
ment impotent  before  local  power  centers;  and  — of  deepest  concern  to  you  — a 
society  devoid  of  effective  religious  influences. 

Back  of  the  Backwoods  colonels  — the  Jungle.  We  have  never  faced  this 
problem  in  the  United  States.  (The  Dismal  Swamp  doesn’t  count,  and  only  Indians 
live  in  the  Everglades.)  But  the  jungle  environment  totally  destroys  the  human 
spirit,  erodes  it  and  covers  the  human  shell  with  green  slime.  If  you  doubt  it  (and 
some  of  you  may  be  working  in  a rainforest  area),  read  Fernando  de  Castro,  The 
Jungle.  All  this  happened  to  a young  university  student,  and  — horrible  to  tell  — 
it  is  happening  today  and  through  all  this  “green  hell’’  no  church  brings  an 
effective,  moderating  influence.  Or  else,  try  Eusevio  Rivera,  The  Vortex.  These 
books,  these  ideas  are  the  commonplaces  of  the  thoughtful  Latin  Americans:  they 
need  to  be  a part  of  your  own  intellectual  luggage. 


History  as  Latin  Americans  Read  it 

Now  do  bear  with  me  while  I indicate  — ever  so  briefly  — those  works  of 
History  that  you  must  know  something  of  if  you  would  be  counted  an  informed 
person,  for  History  orients  us,  makes  Here  and  Now  intelligible  in  terms  of  Then. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Inquisition.  Fine  generalizations  that  you  may  have 
acquired  from  a society  shaped  on  Fox,  The  Christian  Martyrs,  will  but  underline 
your  ignorance  of  a subject  presumably  of  some  interest  to  you  professionally.  To 
fill  that  void  you  can  familiarize  yourself  with  some  of  the  many  volumes  of  Jose 
Toribio  Medina  on  the  History  of  the  Inquisition.  There  is  quite  enough  material 
here:  take  your  facts  from  Toribio  Medina  and  you  cannot  be  accused  of  prejudice 
or  of  ignorance. 

Or  the  Wars  for  Independence  — still  a subject  of  emotional  challenge  to 
the  Latin  Americans.  George  Washington  and  Valley  Forge  are  only  names  to  the 
south:  But  Simon  Bolivar,  San  Martin  and  the  revolutionary  leaders!!  — they  are 
something  else.  Best  of  the  historical  studies  I would  rate  Bartolome  Mitre’s 
Historia  de  Belgrano  and  Historia  de  San  Martin.  Here  we  find  History  in  the 
grand  manner,  History  as  literature,  but  History  based  on  documentary  evidence 
and  duly  cited  in  the  footnote  — professional  history.  Or,  for  us  in  Costa  Rica, 
try  R.  Fernandez  Guardia,  History  of  Costa  Rica.  I have  seen  his  note  cards  for 
citation  in  the  National  Archives  here  — over  a thousand  of  them  — and  one 
learns  to  respect  a trained  mind  at  work. 

Nor  can  I omit  the  great  work,  not  of  History,  but  of  three  historically 
important  people.  First,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  president  of  Argentina  just  a 
little  less  than  a century  ago.  His  account  of  The  Tyrants  (Facundo  Quiroga) 
stands  unsurpassed,  and  a society  that  still  remembers  its  own  tyrants  cherishes 
the  book:  make  it  your  own.  Or  Sarmiento’s  travels  in  the  United  States,  his 
friendship  with  Horace  Mann;  his  importation  of  the  New  England  school- 
mistresses to  found  a system  of  public  education  there  — we  cannot  forget  him 
for  what  our  country  has  meant  to  his  own  native  land.  Nor  shall  we  overlook 
Juan  Bautista  Alberdi,  a contemporary  of  Sarmiento,  a political  philosopher 
still  read  with  appreciation  in  Latin  America  for  his  contribution  of  legal 
philosophy.  Alberdi ’s  Bases  and  Point  of  Departure  introduced  our  United  States 
constitution  to  his  own  country,  and  if  political  theory  is  your  minor  interest  you 
must  know  this  man  who  set  a landmark  in  Latin  legal  thinking.  And  then  another 
Argentine,  an  early  contemporary  of  our  own,  Jose  Ingenieros,  a Socialist  and 
philosopher:  “Socialism  without  Marx;  Morality  without  dogma;  esthetics  without 
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sectarianism.”  Behold  in  this  slogan  the  Freethinker;  this  is  the  Man,  this  the 
Society  that  you  must  come  to  know.  You  must  aim  the  religious  message  of  old 
full  broadside  at  such  a man  and  his  followers  — men  who  care  enough  about 
themselves  and  their  society  to  study  their  own  cultural  heritage  and  who 
search  for  Goodness  outside  religious  verities. 

Two  literary  figures  I must  point  out  because  they  wrote  of  the  United 
States  in  a hostile  vein,  and  because  Protestantism  is  often  identified  with  the 
United  States.  First,  you  must  not  overlook  Ruben  Dario,  a native  of  Nicaragua 
who  became  a literary  Tion’  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  traveled  widely,  lived  wildly, 
and  wrote  much  in  such  an  unrestrained  manner  that  I feel  that  he  must  have 
followed  Old  Nick  himself.  He  wrote  wild,  ecstatic  poetry,  some  of  which  he 
sardonically  dedicated  to  people  whom  he  did  not  like,  such  as  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  And  then  there  is  Jose  Rodo,  whose  Ariel  has  gone  through 
sixteen  editions.  First,  he  led  La  Plata  on  its  orgy  of  charges  against  the 
United  States,  and  soon  he  and  Dario  became  the  darlings  of  those  who  dislike 
the  ‘Colossus  of  the  North.’  Their  popularity  has  waned  of  late,  but  those  who 
wish  to  annoy  you  will  drag  out  these  literary  productions  of  pre- World  War 
vintage  and  seek  to  score  some  point  against  you  with  these  now  dated  produc- 
tions. Learn  what  these  men  had  to  say,  for  if  you  do  not  recognize  the  intel- 
lectual source  of  your  hecklers,  you  will  be  at  a disadvantage  in  presenting  your 
religious  message. 

I think  that  I am  wholly  blinded  by  my  own  nationalism  when  I say  that 
time  has  now  outmoded  both  Rodo  and  Dario,  but  they  are  still  hard  to  take.  Yet 
you  must  be  familiar  with  them  because  educated  Latin  Americans  will  know 
these  men.  They  are  a part  of  their  recent  literary  history  — they  opposed  our 
national  policy  of  the  1900’s,  and  even  yet  you,  as  natives  of  the  United  States, 
may  find  your  work  hindered  if  you  do  not  know  these  wailing  voices  of  Latin 
American'  literature. 

Current  writers,  as  a group,  have  retreated  from  the  wild  affectation  of  the 
recent  past  and  in  so  doing  have  come  to  appreciate  better  their  own  cultural 
base.  I quote  from  the  Argentine,  E.  Anderson  Imhert  (Vision,  November  30,  1962), 
‘‘Although  in  general  improvisation,  disorder,  fragmentation,  and  impurity  afflict 
us,  el  Inca  Garcilaso,  Sor  Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  Andres  Bello,  Domingo  Faustino 
Sarmiento,  Juan  Montalvo,  Ricardo  Palma,  Jose  Marti,  Ruben  Dario,  Jose 
Enrique  Rodo,  and  ten  more  are  figures  that  would  honor  any  literature.”  And 
then  he  adds,  ‘‘In  truth,  Hispanic  America  may  very  well  be  proud  of  its  literary 
heritage.” 


Let  Religion  Provide  the  Reason  for  Life 

This,  then,  is  the  question:  Can  North  American  Protestants  reasonably 
expect  to  deliver  their  message  to  the  intellectually  alert  of  Latin  America  with- 
out rather  extensive  knowledge  and  real  appreciation  of  their  literary  past?  To 
ignore  the  culture  of  one’s  environment  means  to  live  in  it  as  a stranger  and  to 
merit  the  disdain  of  the  intellectually  alert  of  that  society.  Such  a thing  is 
neither  wise  nor  profitable. 

The  Latins  understand  very  well  the  religious  admonition,  ‘‘Not  by  power 
nor  by  might ...”  One  Latin  Critic  observed  recently  (still  quoting  from  Vision ), 
“If  the  United  States  had  only  dollars  and  rockets,  they  would  inspire  fear,  but 
not  respect.  Melville,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Dos  Passos,  Penn  Warren  and 
other  great  North  American  novelists  have  contributed  most  efficiently  to  that 
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which  we  see  as  ‘respectable’  in  that  country.”  We  shall  find  that  to  ignore 
(in  effect,  to  disdain)  the  Latin  world  of  ideas  is  not  respectable  either,  and  a 
religious  message  will  not  impress  the  hearer  who  senses  the  cultural  limitations 
of  him  who  brings  the  Word.  The  present-day  Latin  American  intelligentsia, 
disciplined,  historically  and  culturally  oriented,  is  intellectually  ready  — I am 
convinced  of  it  — to  appreciate  the  Protestant  message  if  it  comes  in  terms  of 
cultural  appreciation. 

When  anyone  transplants  himself  physically,  he  tends  to  look  to  his  home- 
land. We  may  then  become  as  personally  ineffective  as  the  tourist  who,  while 
circling  the  globe,  living  always  in  modern  and  comfortable  surroundings,  could 
proclaim  on  his  return,  ‘‘I  never  left  home!”  This  is  it  — leave  home!  And  not 
physically  only.  Many  American  citizens  live  abroad  for  years,  but  very  few 
cease  thinking  of  the  United  States  as  ‘home,’  and  fewer  still  read  for  personal 
enjoyment  Ricardo  Palma  rather  than  Washington  Irving,  or  Gabriel  Mistral  in 
the  place  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Yet  this  you  must  do  if  to  the  intellectually 
conscious  of  Latin  America  you  bring  a transforming  religious  message. 

Gutierrez  Najera’s  predicament  haunts  me.  To  his  most  desperate  need  we 
had  no  answer  that  he  could  understand.  Certain  people  can  live  with  the  whole 
of  life  a riddle:  ‘‘Don’t  know  and  Don’t  care ...”  But  not  he,  and  not  the 
remarkably  large  percentage  of  spiritually  sensitive  people  among  those  Latins 
who  cultivate  their  mental  qualities.  Gutierrez  Najera  knew  — and  his  compeers 
know  — that  religion  should  provide  the  reason  for  life.  So  much  of  his  writing 
he  cast  into  a religious  form.  So  desperately  he  sought! 

“'The  colossal  temple,  the  immense  nave  is  dark  and  dreamy,  the  altar  without 
flowers ; all  is  dark,,  very  dark.  . . . Where  art  Thou , O Christ?  I call  Thee  in 
fear  because  I am  alone . And  there  is  nobody  at  the  altar!  Nobody  in  the  nave! 

. . . Speak!  Let  the  organ  sound!  Let  the  candles  burn!  I am  drowning  in  dark- 
ness. ...  I am  drowning 

And  he  did  — in  alcohol. 

To  those  men  like  Gutierrez  Najera,  to  whose  who  read  his  work  and  whose 
despair  knocks  at  their  soul’s  very  door  we  would  bring  light,  music  and  joy. 

As  the  Protestant  message  has  served  us,  it  can  serve  others,  but  not  by  learning 
our  prayers  in  translation.  We  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  literalism  kills, 
but  the  Spirit  giveth  light  — and  Life. 

Again  I cite  the  war-time  experience  of  Clemanceau.  He  would  direct 
parliamentary  debate  with  the  ringing  challenge,  ‘‘Gentleman,  the  enemy  is  at 
Noyon!”  So  frequently  has  Latin  America  been  cited  as  an  area  of  crisis  that  the 
idea  seems  trite  but  it  is  quite  true,  nevertheless.  The  opportunities  are  greater 
and  richer  than  you  have  previously  thought.  Of  course  we  must  not  reduce  our 
efforts  nor  lower  the  quality  of  our  present  work.  Simply  this:  in  the  crisis  of  our 
time  we  need  to  advance  on  another  front!  Here’s  to  an  exciting  and  intellectually 
respectable  ministry  in  Latin  America. 


Your  friend. 
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